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oe days ago Eleanor Roosevelt re- 

printed in her syndicated column a 
etter originally published by Howard 
A. Rusk in the New York Times. The 
letter was written by a young veteran, 
wounded in the war and, as a result, 
paralyzed from the waist down. 

This veteran has been doing a great 
deal of thinking about war and peace; 
about the causes of conflict and unhappi- 
ness. He has come to the conclusion 
that the trouble lies with ordinary peo- 
ple Too many of them are selfish, 
greedy, unmindful of the welfare of 
others. Too seldom is unselfishness 
adopted as a guiding principle in life. 
Individuals ignore the interests of the 
other fellow, and nations follow the 
same rule. Here is the letter: 

“My name is John Crown. I am a 
paraplegia (medical term for his afflic- 
tion) at Halloran General Hospital. My 
physical wounds are very small in com- 
parison with my spiritual wounds. I 
have come back from death to a world 
( that I no longer care for. I, who have 

been engaged in the great struggle to 
save the world from tyranny and having 

- seen my comrades die for this cause, can 

tow find no peace in the world or in my 
country. 

“Having lived close to death for two 
years, the reasons why there is no peace 
seem infinitesimally flimsy. 
wants the Dardanelles, Yugoslavia wants 
Trieste, the Moslems want India, labor 
wants more wages, capital wants more 
proit, Smith wants to pass the car in 

i front of ‘him, Junior wants more spend- 
0 ingmoney. To these, I say, is it neces- 
saty to kill and cripple human beings 
for these petty gains? 

“Anyone who thinks a human body 
isso cheap that it can be traded for a 
tract of land, a piece of silver, or a few 
minutes of time should be forced to 
listen to the moans 
of the dying night 
and day for the rest 
of his life. 

“All the troubles 
of the world origi- 
nate in the common 
man. The selfish 
and greedy ways of 
nations are just the 
ways of each indi- 
vidual man multi- 
plied a hundredfold. 
When the morals of the common man 
drop, so do the morals of the nations 
and of the world. 

“As long as our individual morals 
Temain at a low ebb, so will be the 
World. Until each of us stops ‘hogging 
the road’ with his car, stops fighting 
Over the seat on the bus, stops arguing 
over who is going to cut the grass, 
there will be no peace in the world. 
If man wishes peace again, he must 
feturn to the great commandment, ‘love 
thy neighbor as thyself for the love of 
God.’ ” 














Walter E. Myer 








If the appeal of this wounded veteran 
Were heeded everywhere, most of our 
Personal problems would vanish. Quar- 
tels would cease. Happiness would pre- 
vail except in times of unavoidable 
isis. Life would be safer and better, 
and Peace would come to an anguished 

Let us not turn a deaf ear to 
# moving appeal. 
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FITZPATRICK 


UNCLE SAM is hampered by the shortage of freight cars 


IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Future of Railways 


Increasing Competition Spurs Them in Their Efforts to Repair 
Wornout Equipment and Plan Improvements 


NE railroad man has described 

most passenger trains as “rolling 
tenements.” The majority of freight 
cars now in use have been referred to 
as “refugees from the junk heap.” 

These descriptions, while exagger- 
ated, do indicate the seriousness of the 
present shortage of railroad equip- 
ment. The average age of the 1,750,- 
000 freight cars owned by railroads 
is 20 years. Passenger cars are almost 
as old. 

Both the railway companies and the 
nation feel the ill effects of this situ- 
ation. The lack of up-to-date cars and 
equipment makes it harder for the 
railroads to compete with their rivals 
—hbuses, airplanes, trucks, and ships. 
The country, on the other hand, is not 
getting the efficient passenger and 
freight service which railways have 
been able to give in the past. 

This problem has been in the mak- 
ing for a long time. The railroads 
were too poor to keep their equipment 
in top form during -the hard times 
before the war. Indeed, they got so 
far behind that there were fewer rail- 
way cars in the country at the begin- 
ning of World War II than there were 
when we entered the first world con- 
flict in 1917. 

While the recent war was going on, 
not much new railroad equipment 
could be built. The company which 
ordinarily makes Pullman cars was 
building ships and weapons. Other 


companies had also changed from the 
manufacture of railway equipment to 
war production. 

At the same time, the railway equip- 
ment in use began to wear out more 
rapidly than ever. Freight and pas- 
senger cars were kept busy 24 hours 
a day. Because there were so few 
cars, each one was always loaded to 
capacity or even overloaded. 

Today, of course, railroads are not 
carrying as much as they did during 
the war, but traffic is still heavy. The 
railroads had more business in 1946 
than in any other peacetime year. 

The railway equipment manufac- 
turers are doing their best to turn 
out more railway cars, but they have 
been working under great difficulties. 
Strikes and shortages of materials 
have held them back. 

Moreover, the train manufacturers 
have been called upon to build cars for 
foreign nations as well as for Ameri- 
can railroads. Last September, they 
had orders for 45,000 freight cars to 
be used on American lines and about 
as many for service in foreign coun- 
tries. In neither case have they been 
able to keep up with the call for cars. 

Not only are railroad officials wor- 
ried over their lack of equipment, but 
they are also fearful of their future 
business prospects. In the years be- 
fore the war, theirs was a sick indus- 
try. Many of the railway companies 

(Concluded on™ page 2) 


What Road Will 
Hungary Follow? 


Struggle Between Communist 
and Democratic Forces 


Reaches a Climax 


HIS is one of the turning points 

of history for Hungary. A great 
political struggle is approaching its 
climax. The stakes involved are high. 
Whether the nation turns to commu- 
nism or travels the road of democracy 
may depend upon the outcome of the 
present conflict. 

Here is the situation: Because she 
was an Axis partner, Hungary was 
occupied by the Allies when the war 
ended. Russian troops, several hun- 
dred thousand strong, moved in. An 
Allied Control Council was set up un- 
der the leadership of the Soviet com- 


_mander, General V. P. Sviridov. 


The Control Council acted swiftly 
to reorganize the Hungarian govern- 
ment. In November, 1945, free elec- 
tions were held. Six different politi- 
cal parties ran candidates. The Small- 
holders—a mixed group made up of 
conservatives, liberals, and socialists 
—piled up more than half the votes. 
The Communists polled only 17 per 
cent of the total. 

A new government was formed, with 
Ferenc Nagy, leader of the Small- 
holders, as premier. Other members 
of his party took a majority of the 
cabinet positions, but the Communists 
were represented in important posts. 

The United States and Britain were 
pleased with the way things were go- 
ing in Hungary. Soon, however, there 
were signs of trouble. Certain Hun- 
garian leaders charged that the Red 
Army was helping Communists of that 
country to take over the government. 
Last April, the Hungarian Commu- 
nists forced the government to expel 
20 members of the Smallholders’ 
Party from Parliament. From time 
to time, prominent Smallholders were 
arrested. 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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U. S. Railroads 


(Concluded from page 1) 


operated year after year at a loss, and 
few of them made much money. 

The war, of course, changed all this. 
The railroads enjoyed fatter profits 
than they had for many years. In- 
stead of having too little business, 
they had too much. But they did their 
job well, and were richly rewarded 
for doing so. 

During the last year, their expenses 
have increased and their business has 
fallen off from the wartime peak. 
Even though they cannot get all the 
equipment they need, they are spend- 
ing more now for improvements than 
they did in the war period. Further- 
more, fuel has gone up in price, and 
the cost of labor has risen because of 
pay increases granted to railway em- 
ployees last summer. 

In addition, the railroads are find- 
ing it more difficult to make money on 
freight—which is the largest part of 
their business. During the war, there 
were big shipments to be hauled for 
long distances.. Now the average ship- 
ments are smaller, requiring more 
loading and unloading. Consequently, 
profits are smaller. 


Rates Are Regulated 

Although they are caught by rising 
expenses, the railroads cannot freely 
increase passenger fares or charges 
for hauling freight. They can do so 
only with the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the gov- 
ernment agency which regulates the 
railroads. 

The ICC did permit an increase in 
charges for freight beginning last 
January 1, but the railroads are not 
sure that the boost was enough. So 
far passenger fares have not been 
raised since the end of the war. 

While the railroads are eager to 
earn better profits, they do not want 
their fares to go too high. They know 
that if they charge too much, they will 
lose business to their competitors— 
_the air lines, buses, and trucks. 

Competition for freight business, 
however, is not so much of a threat 
as competition for passengers. Al- 
though many firms send their goods by 
truck or cargo plane, about two-thirds 
of the nation’s freight must go by rail. 
The other transportation agencies are 
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COUNTRY has the most extensive and efficient transportation facilities in the world today th 


not equipped to handle over a third 
of this business at the present time. 

The hauling of passengers is a dif- 
ferent matter. The traveler can take 
his choice, and he will consider a num- 
ber of facts in making up his mind 
whether to go by plane, train, bus, or 
private car. 

A person who wants to go some 
place in a hurry, particularly if it is a 
long trip, is tempted to travel by air. 
Then, too, many people look upon fly- 
ing as more exciting and glamorous 
than any other form of transportation. 

Bus travel is neither fast nor 
glamorous, but it is cheap. In many 
cases, the traveler can make his trip 
for half the money that he would have 
to spend for the same journey by 
train. 

If railroad fares stay down, how- 
ever, the traveler may say to himself: 
“I’m willing to pay the difference be- 
tween bus and train fare because of 
the extra speed and comfort I’ll get 
from train travel. But a plane ticket 
costs enough more that it isn’t worth 
it to me to save a few extra hours. 
I’ll take the train.” 

That is what he might say if he 
were thinking in terms of riding on 
the coach. For many journeys, the 
cost of traveling by Pullman is al- 
ready about the same as the cost of a 
trip by air. Any increase in Pullman 
fares, therefore, would give the air 
lines the patronage of more of the 
people who can afford to travel in 
luxury. 

While keeping these facts in mind, 
the railroad men are also seeking ways 
in which they can improve rail service 
and give advantages which rival means 
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RAILROAD MEN—and the public—want more trains like this one 


of transportation cannot offer. Just 
what special attractions can the rail- 
roads stress in order to keep their 
passenger business? 

For one thing, they can point to 
their safety record. While there have 
been a number of bad train wrecks 
in recent years, it is still safer to 
travel on a train than it is to goina 
car or plane. 

The railroads can also emphasize 
the comfort and convenience which 
they provide. There is more room in 
a train than in a plane or bus. If the 
railways use the space to make travel 
more pleasant, they can be sure of 
attracting more passengers. Likewise, 
they can boast that while the weather 
rarely handicaps trains, it frequently 
keeps planes on the ground and inter- 
rupts travel by air. 


Changes Being Made 


Railroad men are already at work on 
some of these ideas. They are striv- 
ing to improve safety conditions, and 
many of the lines are planning new 
services. 

Cars have been designed to provide 
more comfortable sleeping quarters 
for overnight trips. Improved dining 
cars are being planned. Coach seats 
are being changed to furnish more 
restful riding. 

The traveler can look for a number 
of these improvements within the next 
few years. Later, more elaborate at- 
tractions may be introduced on trains. 
Some railroad planners talk of theater 
cars, rolling barber shops, and chil- 
dren’s playrooms on_ cross-country 
trains. 

In addition, the railroads hope to 
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attract passengers by making their § # 
schedules more convenient. They an § ! 
studying ways of providing for mop 
special excursion trains—to footbal § 
games and other big events which take ff £ 
large numbers of people away from 
home. They are also experimenting § P 
right now with coast-to-coast service § & 
which saves passengers the trouble of A 
changing trains several times in the § ® 
course of a long journey. a 

Railroad men feel that they wil § ! 
likewise profit by improving their st § 
tions. The average railroad statin § 
today is a dismal place—too hot i § ! 
summer, too cold in the winter; jl 
kept and old-fashioned. New moden 
buildings to replace many of these ol 
stations are badly needed. 

Today, most railway companies have 
enough money to make large-scale im- 
provements. Some of them, however, 
will be cautious about drawing to 
heavily on their reserves for fear that 
their business and profits may sharply 
decline. Even those companies that § i 
are willing to take a chance on the 
future will have to wait until the new 
equipment they have on order can be 
produced. 

Whatever difficulties the railroads 
may undergo in the years ahead, there 
is every reason to believe that they wil 
continue to play the same vital role ing | 
American transportation that th 
have played up to now. 
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Friendship 


Oh, the comfort—the inexpressible 
comfort of feeling safe with 6 
person, 
Having neither to weigh thoughts, 
Nor measure words—but pouring them 
All right out—just as they are— 
Chaff and grain together— 
Certain that a faithful hand will 
Take and sift them— 
Keep what is worth keeping— 
And with the breath of kindness 
Blow the rest away. 

DINAH CRAIK 






































The Heights 
The heights by great men reached and 
kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight 
But they, while their companions 
Were toiling upward in the night 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW: 
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(The opinions quoted or summarized on this page 
ge not necessarily endorsed by THE AMERICAN 


(QBSERVER. ) 


gander Airport, A Crossroads in the 
wilderness,” by Cecile Hamilton, 
New York Herald Tribune. 


Every 24 hours an average of more 
fran 400 air-line passengers stop at 
Gander, Newfoundland, en route either 
westward to the United States, Can- 
ya and Latin America or eastward 
jp Europe, Africa and Asia. No spot 
m earth is more a “crossroads of the 
gorld,” yet there probably is no com- 


4 parable place, about which so little is 


wn. 

To trans-Atlantic passengers who 
get off the planes for an hour’s rest 
and a meal while their ship is serviced, 
Gander is somewhat of a shock. Here 
they are, in the midst of muskeg and 
spruce, high-piled snow and Arctic air, 
more than a hundred miles from any- 
thing that could be called a town—yet 
the terminal is more modern, attractive 
and efficiently run than those of New 
York, London and Paris. 

Gander is not a town. It is an air- 
port with complete living quarters and 
facilities for its 2,000 employees. 

Its greatest asset is its geographic 
psition, for Newfoundland is closer 
to Europe than any other spot in North 
America. This is why seven inter- 
national air lines operate practically 
al their flights via Gander. By re- 
fueling there, they can reduce the fuel 
lad otherwise necessary. This means 
more pay load and consequently lower 
passenger, mail and cargo rates. 





“tig Business Is Good Business,” by 
A. W. Robertson, American Maga- 
zine. 


Big business is big for just one 
reason—because it deserves to be. 
Big business serves the public better 
than little business does. It makes a 
better product and it works constantly 
to improve that product and reduce 
its cost. 

Without big business we Americans 
could never have achieved our present 
high standard of living, and we would 
have gone down to defeat before Hitler 
and the Japs. The public has learned 
to look to big business for quality. 
You’ll not find a single large manu- 
facturer who puts out a shoddy prod- 
ct. There’s good reason for this. 
You may be able to sell a shoddy prod- 
uct once or twice, but you cannot 
sell it 20 or 30 times—and that’s what 
the big businessman must do in order 
to stay in business. 








America doesn’t want small busi- 
nesses that are small only because 
they lack the capacity to grow. This 
country has no place for economic 
cripples. What we do need are plenty 
of young, energetic businesses that 
have in them the possibilities of be- 
coming big. 

The all too common slogan “Down 
with Big Business” should be replaced 
by this one: “Little business today— 
big business tomorrow!” That’s how 
America has grown great. 


“Family Farms,” Washington Star. 


Is an agricultural region more pros- 
perous when it is divided into small, 
family-size farms, or when it is con- 
trolled by a few landowners or great 
agricultural corporations? A recent 
study of two California communities, 
one in each of these types of regions, 
shows much evidence favoring the 
small farm. 

The two communities studied are of 
similar size. The one in the small- 
farm area offers much more to its citi- 
zens than does the one controlled 
largely by a corporation farm. It has 
much better facilities for pleasant liv- 
ing—schools, churches, playgrounds, 
streets, sidewalks, and public services. 

Apparently, the smaller farm means 
better living, both for the rural 
families and for the business com- 
munity which serves their needs. The 
bigger-type farm, of course, has a place 
in our national life. Certain crops can 
best be raised and marketed by large- 
scale methods. 

All indications, though, point to the 
continued strength of the family-size 
farm. Machines now being developed 


- by agricultural implement manufac- 


turers will greatly increase its effi- 
ciency. So will improved soil conserva- 
tion practices. 


“World from the Grass Roots,” by 
Don Messenger, Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Some 500 high school boys and girls 
from all parts of the country are look- 
ing forward to a real taste of college 
life this summer. As students attend- 
ing the High School of Institutes of 
International Relations, they will have 
nine days of campus experience plus 
a chance to grapple with werld prob- 
lems under expert guidance. 

The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, which is sponsoring the proj- 
ect, held its first high school institute 
in the summer of 1945. It proved 


Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 
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GANDER AIRPORT, in Newfoundland, is the last stop in the Western Hemisphere 
for the air passenger on his way to Europe across the North Atlantic 


so successful that this year seven dif- 
ferent colleges will take part in the 
program. The institute will include 
lectures, discussions, and social activi- 
ties. 

Men and women who have served 
with the American Friends Service 
Committee abroad will give first-hand 
accounts of conditions in the various 
war-torn countries. Then experts on 
the problems of international relations 
will try to interpret the trend of re- 
cent events. The boys and girls take 
over from there, with questions and 
discussion of their own. 


“Better Minds for Better Politics,” by 
Arthur Vanderbilt (Dean of the 
New York University School of 
Law), New York Times Magazine. 


There is a striking contrast between 
our tremendous capacity for patriotism 
in time of war and our general indif- 
ference to public affairs in peace. Even 
in wartime we are not really concerned 
with public affairs at home. Ih 1942, 
a bare 54 per cent of the eligible voters 
were concerned about who was to rep- 
resent them in Congress—the body 
which would play a large part in the 
prosecution of a world-wide war and 
perhaps in making the peace. 

Our people neglect politics because 
they think it is dirty and dishonest. 
They do not seem to realize that this 
neglect, by honest and capable citizens, 
is what makes politics dirty. 

Sixty-seven per cent of the people 
questioned in a recent nation-wide poll 
said that they would not be willing to 
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"y RECENT SURVEY indicates that people are better off in agricultural regions which have small family-sized farms than they 


are in regions with large “corporation” farms 





have their sons enter politics. Most 
of our able, highly-educated men and 
women dislike the thought of entering 
campaigns, of being misrepresented, 
misquoted, libeled, and slandered. Un- 
less more of them do make up their 
minds to endure such annoyances and 
take an active part in politics, our gov- 
ernment cannot operate on a satis- 
factory basis. 

The Army and Navy want to train 
college men in science. Few people 
seem interested, however, in where our 
political leaders are to come from, or 
where they are to be trained. The 
schools must interest their students in 
politics, and show them practical ways 
of taking part in democratic govern- 
ment. 

Colleges should establish agencies to 
introduce young people to honest and 
intelligent political leaders, to or- 
ganize discussion groups, and publish 
small magazines. Such a Citizenship 
Clearing House is already being 
planned by the New York University 
School of Law. 


“What's Right with America,” by 
Norman Thomas (five times Social- 
ist candidate for the Presidency), 
Harper's. 


America’s lack of desire for aggres- 
sive, imperial power, at a time when 
she is unequaled in strength, is some- 
thing entirely new in history. 

In the recent war, we raised and 
equipped enormous forces as_ they 
never were equipped before. We fur- 
nished vast quantities of food and 
‘goods to our Allies. In return, with 
the exception of some Pacific island 
bases, we have demanded no territory 
or special favors. 

Instead, we have granted loans to 
several countries, and have borne the 
main burden of fighting world famine. 
We carried through our promise of 
independence to the Philippines. Most 
remarkable of all, we have voluntarily 
proposed to turn over to a United Na- 
tions agency our temporary monopoly 
of the greatest physical force in the 
world, atomic power. 

There are some blots on America’s 
wartime home-front record. The worst 
is the evacuation of Japanese-Ameri- 
cans from the West Coast. As a 
whole, though, our performance has 
demonstrated the strength of the great 
American traditions of liberty and 
good will. 
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The Story of the Week 


New U. S. Foreign Policy 


It is still too early to tell what the 
long-range consequences of President 
Truman’s policy of assistance to 
Greece and Turkey will be. It is not 
yet certain whether Congress will ap- 
prove the whole program outlined by 
the President. Moreover, it is not 
known how this development will af- 
fect American-Russian relations, or 
whether it will weaken or strengthen 
the United Nations. 

We do know that the Chief Execu- 
tive has laid down a new foreign pol- 
icy and that the importance of his 
recommendations can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated. If his program is carried 
through to its fullest extent, it will 
mean this: 

Whenever an established govern- 
ment of a country is threatened with 
being overthrown by a Communist 
minority, the United States will go 
to its aid with loans and military as- 
sistance. Furthermore, if Russia at- 
tempts to gain control of a country 
by supporting the Communists within 
it, our government will go to the aid 
of the anti-Communists. 

President Truman and his advisers 
are particularly concerned with the 
Middle East and Mediterranean lands 
—Greece, Turkey, Arabia, Iraq, and 
Iran. They may also ask to apply the 
same policy, however, to Hungary and 
certain other countries which are not 
already completely under Soviet and 
Communist control. 

The President’s plan is a bold one. 
If it succeeds it will hold the Soviet 
Union to its present frontiers and 
will enable border nations to with- 
stand Russian-Communist influence. 
If, on the other hand, Russia feels 
herself strong enough to challenge us, 





she may undertake to expand by force 
and war may result. 

There is strong support both in 
Congress and in the nation as a whole 
for Mr. Truman’s program. Certain 
Americans, however, feel that this is 
a dangerous and costly policy, and 
they oppose it without reservation. 
Others favor the idea of aggressive 
American action to check the further 
growth of Communism and Russian 
power, but they feel we should insist 
that every country which we aid and 
defend must, in return, establish truly 
democratic governments. 

Still another group of Americans be- 
lieve that Truman’s policy, if adopted, 
will weaken the United Nations. They 
think he should have tried to find a 
way through the UN to protect the 
independence of Greece and Turkey. 

Supporters of the President’s plan 
say that, while it may be dangerous 
to oppose further Russian and Com- 
munist expansion at this time, it 
would be still more dangerous to wait 
and then try to do so later on, They 
further argue that the UN could not 
take effective steps to protect coun- 
tries such as Greece and Turkey be- 
cause Russia’s veto would block any 
action. 


AFL Report on Argentina 


A committee of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, invited by President 
Peron to investigate the Argentine 
labor movement, returned to this coun- 
try in an extremely critical frame of 
mind. Committee members claimed 
that the Peron government at first 
tried to sidetrack them from their 
main objective—that of seeing how or- 
ganized labor fares in Argentina. 
When they refused to let their trip 











THE KREMLIN IS A CITY WITHIN A CITY. Built originally as a fortress, its walls enclosed the imperial palace of the Russian czars, several cathedrals, a mom 
and a convent. Now the Kremlin, situated in the heart of Moscow, is the seat of the Soviet government. 











be changed into a harmless pleasure 
jaunt, the committee members were 
not hospitably treated by the govern- 
ment, 

They finished their survey, however, 
and they report that the Peron re- 
gime uses police violence, bribery, and 
threats in order to control the unions. 
The major labor organization in Ar- 
gentina, the committee says, has “be- 
come a political arm of the govern- 
ment,” and does not represent the 
workingman. 

On the brighter side, the committee 
found that a few unions still resist 
Peron’s domination. These unions, the 
AFL group says, should have the sup- 
port of free labor organizations in 
other parts of the world. 


As Others See Us 


High school students from Latin 
America and Canada joined boys and 
girls from the United States in a 
panel discussion, “American Youth 
Takes Stock of Itself,” as the closing 
event of a forum in New York City 
sponsored by a group of eastern high 
schools. In a frank exchange of ideas, 
Canadian and Latin American students 
told their hosts their impressions of 
this country. Here are some of their 
comments: 

People in the United States are very 
eager to learn, but they ask ignorant 
questions which hurt foreigners. “In 
my country if you don’t know some- 
thing you don’t ask questions that 
would hurt people,” said Armonia 
Oses of Panama. “You go and look 
it up in a book. That’s what books 
are for.” 

David Ellis of Canada agreed. “‘Peo- 
ple in the United States don’t know 
anything about Canada,” he declared. 





“All the countries of the Americ, 
must study and read more of each 
other.” 

School buildings in the Up; 
States are very modern and wel] run 
our visitors agreed, but the students 
do not study as hard as they dy in 
other countries of the Americas, lh 
Latin America high school studen, 
take twice as many subjects. 

“One thing I think is wrong in jy 
schools here is the little respect mog 
students have for their teachers,” gi 
Luis Perez Maldonado of Mexico, “Yy, 
do not recognize the teacher's 
periority in knowledge, experience an 
age. I believe there is too much fre. 
dom in the schools of the Unity 
States.” 

The United States is too efficig; 
and business-like and “may organip 
men to death,” declared Juan Nery 
Uruguay. Leonor Escudero of Argy. 
tina thought the United States is “oy 
of the most honest countries in th 
world.” Yet she said: “You are ho. 
est in the small things, but why 
about the big things? How can yy 
call racial discrimination honest?” 


Forty-Year Pact 


At Moscow, Secretary of State My. 
shall will push his plan of having Brit. 
ain, France, Russia, and the Unite 
States enter into a 40-year alliang 
to prevent Germany from rearmiy 
and starting another war. Americ 
officials have urged such an alliane 
for a long time. They think th 
united action by the stronger natin 
will be necessary if Germany is tok 
kept from rising again as a militay 
power. 

Some people are skeptical about: 
long-term pact such as this. They at 
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what assurance we have that the four 





























































nations would maintain the alliance for 
40 years even though they may promise 
to do so. 
The reply _ that though the alliance 
may possibly preak up within the pe- 
Nerical riod of 40 years, there is a chance that 
f cai it will not do so. No harm can come 
from such a pact, it is argued, and it 
ale may help to furnish lasting protection. 
lt run, 
“ Tennis Monopolists 
at ; Jack Kramer and Pauline Betz, both 
dents of California, have made themselves 
king and queen of American amateur 
IN the 
t Most 
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acMe 
KING AND QUEEN of tennis. Jack 
Kramer and Pauline Betz are national 
? outdoor and indoor tennis champions. 
e Mar. 
E Brit tennis. Kramer, a star in this winter’s 
Unite Davis Cup tournament in Australia, 
liane took the U. S. men’s outdoor singles 
rm §=championship in 1946, This month 
terial he captured the indoor singles title, 
Name and, together with Robert Falkenburg, 
k tha the indoor doubles championship. 
hatios Miss Betz, who won the women’s 
. tobe singles title at the same indoor tourna- 
lita ment, has held a number of tennis 
crowns. She is at present the U. S. 
bout: women’s singles outdoor and indoor 
ey at champion. She also holds tennis titles 
7 in both Great Britain and France. 
 Jutien It has been hinted that both these 
May by prizewinners may turn to professional 
tennis after this year. 
i 
ee A Movie with Good Music 
= «Musical artists know they have 
ce wart “reached the top” when they are ac- 
edeal claimed by an audience in New York 
operate City’s Carnegie Hall. With this as 


a starting point, a movie furnishing 

a bountiful musical program has been 

made. It is entitled “Carnegie Hall.” 

The cast includes twelve concert 
stars, among them Lily Pons, Walter 

Damrosch, Arthur Rubinstein, Ezio 
_ Pinza, and Jascha Heifetz. From the 

. field of popular music are Vaughn Mon- 
roe and Harry James. 

The story holding this wealth of 
Musical talent together concerns a 
mother who wants her son to be a 
Pianist good enough to play in the 
famous concert hall. He grows up to 
be a pianist, but he prefers to play 
with Vaughn Monroe’s orchestra. The 
mother, the son, and the audience are 
Pleased as the film moves toward its 
happy ending. 




















Draft Expires 


On March 31 the Selective Service 
Act, under which more than 10 mil- 
lion men have been drafted into the 
armed services since late 1940, will 
expire. The 100,000 draftees still in 









uniform soon will be discharged. Then 
the strength of the U. S. armed forces 
will depend entirely upon volunteers. 

The President did not ask Congress 
to extend the Selective Service Act 
beyond March 31. Many observers 
believe that Congress would have re- 
fused any such request. A number of 
people feel, though, that this unsettled 
period, during which America’s great 
world responsibilities are increasing, 
is a poor time to let the draft expire. 

On the other hand, voluntary en- 
listments have furnished all the men 
entering military service since Oc- 
tober 15, 1946. Military officials hope 
that they will, in the future, be able 
to get the 30,000 volunteers per month 
needed to keep the nation’s total of 
men in uniform at the desired figure 
of about 1,640,000. 

These officials, although apparently 
not greatly disturbed by the end of 
the draft, strongly urge the passage 
of a universal military training law. 
Such an act would not provide soldiers 
for long terms of peacetime duty, but 
it would provide a large reservoir of 
trained men who could be called into 
service in an emergency. 

A special civilian committee is now 
making a study of universal military 
training for President Truman. The 
President is expected to make some 
recommendations to Congress on the 
subject after he receives the commit- 
tee’s report. 


Gloomy Prospect 


As 1947 began, there were bright 
prospects that the United States and 
Russia would be able to settle their 
differences concerning control of the 
atom bomb. Now, as a result of re- 
cent events within the United Nations 
Security Council, the situation looks 
discouraging. 

By the first of this year, Russia 
appeared to have accepted a large 
part of America’s program on atom 
control, including the highly important 
plan to establish a world agency for 
managing and supervising develop- 
ment of atomic energy. Only one 
major point of disagreement remained. 
The United States did not want to 
allow a Security Council veto by any 
great power to prevent the punish- 
ment of a country found violating 
atom control agreements. Russia felt 
that any great power should be al- 
lowed to block such punishment by 
use of the veto. 























- Upon that point, both Russia and 
the United States stubbornly refused 
to yield. If they could have compro- 
mised on it, the atomic control ques- 
tion might have been settled. But 
instead they moved farther apart. 
Andrei Gromyko, Soviet delegate to 
the Security Council, finally denounced 
the entire idea of having an inter- 
national agency to operate atomic en- 
ergy plants—the heart of the Amer- 
ican plan. 

At last the Security Council sent 
the whole problem back to the UN 
Atomic Energy Commission—the 
group which worked on it during much 
of 1946. That action leaves us about 
where we were last summer, with two 
dismal exceptions: (1) Past failures 
have reduced the hope of reaching any 
agreement. (2) Our own atomic weap- 
ons are steadily becoming more ter- 
rible, and other lands are undoubtedly 
making progress in developing such 
weapons of their own. 


Philippines Vote 


Americans are to have equal rights 
with Filipinos to engage in business 
in the Philippine Republic. That is 
the effect of a constitutional amend- 


.ment which has recently been approved 


by the legislature and the Philippine 
people. 

President Manuel Roxas has been 
very anxious to have this amendment 
put into effeci, because he feels that 
his country needs much help from 
Americans in developing its natural 
resources. Many opponents of Roxas 
have argued against the amendment 
on the grounds that it would let Amer- 
icans have too much control over the 
Philippines. 

The measure was passed by a strong 
majority of those voting. The num- 
ber of voters, though, was small. 


Uncensored News 


When Russia invited the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers to Moscow for dis- 
cussions of the German and Austrian 
treaties, the three “guest” nations— 
Britain, France, and the United States 
—asked one question: “Will the dis- 
patches sent out by newspaper corre- 
spondents be censored?” 

When Russia promised that press 
dispatches would not be cut by the 
censor, newsmen were still skeptical. 
“Wasn’t the habit of Soviet censor- 
ship too strong to be broken over- 


UNITED ARTISTS 


THE STORY of a young musician is told in the movie “Carnegie Hall” 
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JUSTUS IN MINNEAPOLIS STAR 
A COLOSSAL tightrope act. In passing 
labor laws, Congress must balance the 
workingman’s rights with the welfare of 
the general public. 


night?” the, 
that their fea 


ved. They later found 
‘e unfounded. As 
soon as the con ee opened, the 
censor laid down » cil and news- 
men were free to say what they wanted. 
It is reported that more uncensored 
news has come out of Russia since the 
Moscow parley began than in all the 
years since the communist revolution. 
Now the question is, will Russia again 
revert to her strict censorship policy 
just as soon as the conference ends? 


The Show Must Go On! 


When radio sound effects get mixed 
up, unscheduled humor enters the pro- 
gram. For instance, on one show, 
Don Ameche was to announce, “I’ll 
shoot you,” and a revolver shot was 
supposed to follow. He read his line 
twice while the sound effects man 
tried without success to fire a gun. 
Finally, resourceful Ameche yelled, 
“Shooting’s too good for you; I’ll stab 
you.” The sound man came through 
with a scream and a thud. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the gun in his hand 
then fired. 

































Science Digest illustrates the small- 
ness of an electron this way: “If a man 
held an electron and an orange under 
a microscope and magnified them until 
the orange was the size of the world, 
the electron would still be invisible.” 















Of all the virtues, gratitude has the 


shortest memory. —Walpole 





The measure of a man’s real character 
is what he would do if he would 
never be found out. 







—Macaulay 









There is nothing more terrifying than 
ignorance in action. —Goethe 





Mary E. Lyddane, W. P. M 
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Hungary's Fate? 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Finally, a few weeks ago, Soviet oc- 
cupation forces arrested Bela Kovacs, 
a key figure in the Smallholders’ Party. 
They insisted that he had been trying 
to overthrow the government. Brit- 
ain and the United States protested. 
They accused the Russians of inter- 
fering with democracy in Hungary. 
They demanded an investigation of 
the whole affair. 

As this is written, Russia has given 
‘no indication that she is willing to 
have the matter investigated. It re- 
, mains to be seen whether or not Brit- 
ain and the United States will push 
their demands and make a real issue 
of the situation in Hungary. Their 
position has been somewhat weakened 
by a report that Premier Nagy, the 
Smallholders’ leader, criticizes their 
request for an investigation. Whether 
or not the report is true, we do not 
know at this time. 

Meanwhile, Hungary’s future hangs 
in the balance. Whichever way the 
tides of politics turn, she faces the 
future with a great many handicaps 
to overcome. Bad luck and bad poli- 
cies have stood in the way of her 
progress for a generation. 

Were it not for her mistakes and 
misfortunes, Hungary might be a 
thriving country today. Although her 
territory is not large (her present 
boundaries enclose an area about the 
size of our state of Indiana), it is 
well endowed with natural resources. 

The land itself is a broad, flat plain, 
split down the center by the Danube 
river. Running from the northwest 
to the southeast is a belt of rich forest- 
land. Elsewhere, the soil yields 
abundant crops of wheat, corn, rye, 
barley, sugar beets, and the famous 
Tokay grapes. 

Hungary is also well supplied with 
minerals. She is particularly rich in 
bauxite, the mineral from which alumi- 
num is made. Before the war, Hun- 
garian bauxite sources ranked among 
the most important in the world. In 
addition, there are ample quantities 
of coal, iron ore, and manganese. 

Even in her most prosperous days, 
Hungary did not use her natural 
wealth to full advantage. She de- 
veloped few industries and her people 
were slow to adopt scientific farming 
methods. 

Her antiquated social system was 
largely responsible for her backward- 
mess in this respect. For hundreds 
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ALTHOUGH HUNGARY is one of the richest agricultural countries in Europe, many 
of its farm families live in homes no better than this one 


of years, Hungary was a nation in 
which a few wealthy noblemen held 
most of the land while the majority 
of the people toiled as tenant farmers. 
The people who actually worked the 
land were too poor to introduce new 
machinery and. advanced methods, and 
they had no opportunity to branch out 
into industrial work. The wealthy 
landowners had little interest in de- 
veloping their country so long as they 
could live comfortably on their fat 
profits from rent. 

This system lasted until World 
War II was nearly over. But as soon 
as the first Russian armies came into 
Hungary they began reforming it. 
Later on, the new government of 
Premier Nagy completed the job. 

Today almost all the big estates in 
Hungary have been broken up. Over 
six million acres of land have been 
redistributed among the poor farmers. 
About 800,000 of those who either 
had no land at all or held plots too 
small to yield enough for their support 
have received new land through this 
program. The government is en- 
couraging them to form cooperative 
organizations, so they can buy their 
equipment on a large scale at lower 
prices, so they can market their prod- 
ucts without having to pay ‘“middle- 
men,” and so they can “enjoy other 
advantages of working together in- 
stead of individually.” 

These measures, even if successful, 
will not bring prosperity to Hungary 
overnight. Redistributing the land 
interrupted production, and _ recent 
crops have been smaller than normal. 
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MAP BY JOHNSON 


HUNGARY’S territory today is almost exactly the same as it was in the period between 
the two world wars 


Besides, Hungary is not free to use 
all her products for her own enrich- 
ment. She is still paying for her 
great mistake in World War II—lin- 
ing up with Germany. 

This means supporting Russia’s 
occupation troops, for one thing. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the final peace 
treaty with Hungary, these troops will 
not stay in that country longer than 
the Soviet forces stay in Austria, and 
they may leave much sooner. But 
Hungary must support them while 
they remain, just as she has ever since 
the end of the war. 

That country must also pay the 
heavy reparations awarded to Russia 
and other United Nations by the peace 
settlement. The treaty gave Russia, 
Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia a total 
of 300 million dollars a year (200 
million to Russia annually for eight 
years and 100 million annually to the 
other two countries for six years.) 

Russia’s occupation forces have been 
collecting these reparations in the 
form of Hungarian goods. They have 
taken food supplies and machinery of 
all kinds, sometimes moving whole fac- 
tories out of the country. Although 
the Hungarians have worked hard and 
accomplished a great deal toward re- 
building their country, this drain on 
their wealth has naturally made it diffi- 
cult for them to get on their feet 
again. 

As for land, Hungary is no better 
or worse off than before the recent 
conflict. It was after the First World 
War that she was dealt a severe terri- 
torial blow. Before that struggle, her 
area represented more than half of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. It was 
more than twice its present size and 
contained a population of over 23 
million. 

In World War I as in World War II, 
Hungary fought on the wrong side. 
Then, as now, she lost heavily because 
of her tie-up with Germany. When 
the peace was finally made, the terms 
meted out to Hungary were worse 
than those suffered by any other mem- 
ber of the Central Powers except 
Austria. Hungary lost 67 per cent of 
her land, 57 per cent of her farming 
acres, and more than half of her work- 
ers and industries. 

After World War I, she entered a 
period of severe political turmoil. A 
Communist government seized power, 
then the extremely conservative Ad- 
miral Horthy took over. Dictator 
Horthy was friendly to Germany from 
the start, and by 1939, Hungary was 
in the Axis camp. 
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Siding with the Nazis was Profitable 
for Hungary at first. Hitler gave her 
a slice of Romania, a section of 
Czechoslovakia, and a portion of Yugo. 
slav territory. Before long, Hungary 
had doubled in size and added More 
than five million people to her Popu. 
lation. 

Hungarian troops fought side by 
side with German troops until it be. 
came clear that the United Nation, 
were going to be victorious. Then the 
government began to look for a Way 
out. Hungary’s troubles started jp 
again. First the Germans occupie 
the country and then the Russians. 

With the end of the war came the 
penalties—loss of territory, reparg. 
tions, Russian’ supervision. Noy 
Hungary is struggling to build a fy. 
ture for her people from the wreckage, 

The contest between communism 
and democracy is, of course, the issye 
which will have most effect on her 
future. Once it is settled, her prob. 
lems will be mainly those of moderp. 
izing and rebuilding. 

Given political peace, the Hun. 
garians should be able to do a good 
job on these problems. They are g 
spirited and energetic people. Their 
patriotism has always been intense 
and they are not afraid of hard work. 
After the fall of their beautiful capi- 
tal, Budapest, for example, they re. 
paired most of the damage in record 
time. They are a well-educated people, 
Schooling is compulsory up to the high 
school level. 


SMILES | 


“Well, looks like you broke your arm.” 
“Yes, I did.” 

“Have an accident?” 

“No,” 

“Then how did you do it?” 

“Trying to pat myself on the back.” 
“Why were you trying to do that?” 
“For minding my own business.” 
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Sign on a Scottish golf course: “Mem- 
bers will refrain from picking up lost 
balls until they have stopped rolling.” 

















ZIMA IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Let’s race!” 


Geography teacher: “Now, Timmy, how 
do you know the world is round? How 
do you prove it?” 

Timmy: “I don’t have to. 
it was.” 


I never said 
* * * 


Customer (having a rough shave): “I 
say, barber, have you another razor? 
Barber: “Yes, why?” * 
Customer: “I want to defend myself. 


x * * 


A man who once boasted that he was 
“captain of his destiny” was married 
recently, and has been reduced to the 
ranks. 

x & 


No wonder the hen gets discouraged— 
she never can find things where she laid 
them. 

x * * 


“Tell me what you read and I’ll tell you 
what you are.” , 

“Well, I read Shakespeare, Cicer 
Nietzsche, Dante .. .” 

“You’re a liar!” 
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t want to make two suggestions for 
overcoming racial and religious tolerance, 
First, every church should teach its mem- 
hers the problems of other religions, 
while keeping before them the fact that 
they are to follow the religious beliefs of 
their own church. 

Second, we should all refrain from 
joking down on those of a different race 
or religion. If people who differ from us 
jive in our neighborhood, we should try to 
ynderstand their ways. 


NORMA ROBIDEAU, 
Akron, Ohio. 


x * * 


Eileen Fitzgerald said in this column 
recently that Communists should not be 
given freedom of speech when they advo- 
cate overthrow of our government. To 
take the right of freedom of speech and 
public assemblage away from any politi- 
cal party would set a dangerous precedent 
in this country. } 

Furthermore, Communists are not a 
serious threat when they come out in the 
open and say where they stand. We can 
overcome this menace by allowing them 
to expose themselves. A person known 
to be a Communist in this country is of 
little value to the Kremlin! 


DARRELL HAMMER, 
Marinette, Wisconsin. 


x 2? 


I want to add my ideas to those ex- 
pressed by Eileen Fitzgerald. I think if 
we let communism get started in the 
United States we will lose our independ- 
ence. We have been taught that 
America is a free country, and it is; but 
when people abuse this freedom we must 
act against them, particularly if they seek 
to overthrow our government, 


CECIL ZORNES, 
Aurora, Nebraska. 


* «& * 


I disagree with Dolores Biel, who be- 
lieves that the United States is taking 
an unfair attitude toward the policies of 
President Peron of Argentina. 

Although President Peron may be 
helping his country in many ways, his 
government is fascist in character. He 
says he plans to aid the common people, 
but he has begun by dismissing many 
teachers and government officials whose 
ideas differ from his. Miss Biel suggests 
that we wait to see what his intentions 
are. I think his actions have already 
made them clear. 


HUBERT A. DICKINSON, JR., 
Charleston, West Virginia. 
* * * 


We started a youth center in Mattoon, 
Illinois, and at first were successful with 
it. But we had to give it up when busi- 
nesses came in and could pay higher rents 
for all available buildings. The center 
did a lot of good. We knew we were wel- 
come, and could go in and dance or talk. 

When I read articles about juvenile 
delinquency, I wonder whether the 
writers are really interested in helping. 
There are people in Mattoon who could 
help us get our youth center started 
again, If they would do so, they would 
see less of the juvenile delinquency that 
so disturbs them. 

PEGGY LUMPKIN, 
Mattoon, Illinois. 
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CYCLISTS in the little town of Luss in Scotland 


Scotland Is a 


Rugged Land 


Famed for Its Heather-Strewn Crags and Cool, Blue Lakes, 
It Is Also an Important Industrial Center 


FFICIALLY, Scotland is not a 
separate country at all. It is 
simply the northern part of the big 
island we know as Britain, or the 
United Kingdom. Like neighboring 
England and Wales, it is governed 
by the British Parliament in London. 
Yet the five million Scottish people 
are a distinct national group. Until 
about 250 years ago, their land was 
independent, and even today they re- 
tain many special characteristics and 
customs which set them apart from 
the people in other parts of Britain. 
The rugged north country where 
the Scottish people live covers an 
area about equal to that of South 
Carolina. Famed all over the world 
for its picturesque heather-strewn 
crags, its rushing streams, and its 
cool, blue lakes, it is also important 
for its industry. 

Large fields of coal and iron ore 
are to be found in the central part 
of Scotland, and these have made the 
country a busy manufacturing center. 
They are responsible for the big iron 
and steel industry in Glasgow and 
the great shipbuilding enterprises in 
such major cities as Edinburgh, Leith, 
Aberdeen, and Dundee. 

Scottish industries also supply the 
world with important quantities of 
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In each of the sentences below match 
the italicized word with the word or 
phrase whose meaning is most nearly 
the same. Turn to page 8, column 4, 
for the correct answers. 


1. She had a feigned (find) atti- 
tude of surprise. (a) genuine (b) 
Noticeable (c) distinct (d) pretended. 

2. Those events were the harbingers 
(hahr’bin-jurz) of war. (a) fore- 
Tunners (b) consequences (c) equiva- 
lent (d) worst parts. 

3. That was not the proper time for 
levity. (lév’i-ti) (a) seriousness (b) 
loud noise (c) trickery (d) lightness 
and frivolity. 

4. Their ideas seem nebulous. (néb’ 


and indistinct (c) sound but un- 
inspired (d) radical. 

5. A modicum (md6d’i-kim) of good 
will might bring twnderstanding. (a) 
feeling (b) statement (c) small 


quantity (d) large amount. 


6. Our remonstrations (ré’mon-stra’ 
shiins) had little effect. (a) informa- 
tion (b) work (c) investigations 
(d) protests. 

7. Seismic (siz’mik) disturbances 
are: (a) race riots (b) depressions 
(c) earthquakes (d) tornadoes. 

8. He is taciturn. (tas’i-turn) (a) 
criminally inclined (b) generous (c) 
silent and reserved (d) of changeable 
mood. 


~ 






chemicals, paper, and textiles. Large 
flocks of sheep from the highlands 
provide wool for the fine tweeds the 
Scottish people make. Besides woolen 
fabrics, they also manufacture cotton 
and linen cloth. 

Although their land is well en- 
dowed with the raw materials of in- 
dustry, the people of Scotland find 
it less generous in yielding food. 
Searcely a sixth of it can be used 
for farming at all; the rest is too 
rough and rocky for successful cul- 
tivation. 

Most of Scotland’s farms are con- 
centrated in the lowlands—the rolling 
country of the south. Here, thrifty 
farmers grow the oats and vegetables 
that are a major part of the national 
diet. Even their best efforts cannot 
produce enough food to go around, 
however, and Scotland must depend 
upon the products of farms in other 
countries for a large part of her food 
supply. 

When you think of the Scottish 
people, you probably think of kilts 
and bagpipes and jokes about thrifti- 
ness. These have become Scotland’s 
trademarks throughout the world, but 
they do not tell the whole story. Did 
you know, for example, that the 
Scottish people are leaders in educa- 
tion? Their elementary and high 
schools are the best in Britain and 
their colleges and universities have 
more students proportionately than 
England’s. 

Industry and resourcefulness are 
also key Scottish characteristics. To- 
day the people of Scotland are demon- 
strating these qualities in the way 
they prepare for the future. They 
know that unless they do something 
to prevent it, they will see a return 
of the depression years when one and 
a half million workers were out of 
jobs. 

To guard against this, they have 
started a five-year plan for increas- 
ing their wealth. The plan covers 
three points: (1) harnessing Scot- 
land’s streams to produce new electric 
power sources; (2) rebuilding Scot- 
tish forests to supply raw materials 
for new industries; and (3) encourag- 
ing tourists to enjoy Scotland’s scenic 
beauty. 





Straight Thinking 


By Thomas Myer 











LL of us have heard or read the 
humorous tale of the six blind 
men who went to examine an ele- 
phant. Each touched only one part 
of the animal. One took the trunk 
in his hands and then stated definitely 
that elephants resemble snakes. An- 
other, with his arms around the beast’s 
leg, shouted that an elephant is just 
like a tree. The six men, all arriving 
at different conclusions, “disputed loud 
and long . . . each was partly in the 
right and all were in the wrong.” 

Each of these men based his belief 
on the first piece of evidence that fell 
into his hands. This story is an ex- 
cellent illustration of exactly what 
happens when one jumps at conclu- 
sions on the basis of partial informa- 
tion. One should, whether studying 
an elephant, a personal matter, a na- 
tional problem, or an international 
issue, examine all the available facts 
before forming an opinion. 

It would have been even worse if 
one of the men had approached the 
elephant with this idea: “I think that 
an elephant is similar to a tree. There- 
fore I must find something which 
will support that belief and must re- 
ject any evidence which opposes it.” 
Many people, however, approach se- 
rious problems in just that fashion. 

Two reporters, for instance, travel 
in China. One has for a long time 
disliked Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist 
government. He returns and tells us 
that, while the Chinese people are 
living in misery, Chiang’s group main- 
tains a corrupt dictatorship which 
has no interest in 
the plight of the 
masses. He con- 
cludes that we 
should support the 
Chinese Commu- 
nists. 

The other re- 
porter has deep 
admiration for 
Chiang Kai-shek. 
When he comes 
back, he describes 
the Nationalist government as a 
group of sincere and patriotic Chinese, 
striving desperately to maintain law 
and order. He blames the Communists 
for all of China’s troubles. 

Probably each man saw evidence to 
support his early beliefs. It is also 
probable that he saw and rejected evi- 
dence opposing them. Neither brought 
back the whole truth. Each was 
“partly in the right” and both were 
“in the wrong.” 

Approach the elephant—or the prob- 
lem—with an open mind; then study 
all the evidence; then make your 
decision. 








What makes thousands of the small 
rodents known as lemmings commit 
suicide? These animals, found most 
frequently in the high mountains of 
Scandinavia, multiply very rapidly. 
Every three or four years, when the 
areas where they live become over- 
crowded, large numbers of them mi- 
grate to the sea, plunge in and drown. 

Scientists have not yet been able to 
explain fully the reason for this 
strange behavior. Lemmings, on the 
other hand, probably do not understand 
why people fight wars. 
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Careers for 


T is estimated that there are about 

75,000 men and women in the United 
States who are engaged in commercial 
art. And from all the indications, 
there is good reason to believe that it 
is less overcrowded than other pro- 
fessions. 

There were very few commercial 
artists unemployed before the war, 
and a smaller number of young peo- 
ple trained for this work during the 
period of conflict than do so in normal 
times. Hence, there are no early 
prospects of overcrowding in this field. 

The commercial artist may work 
either as a salaried employee for a 
single firm (department store, news- 
paper, magazine, book publisher), or 
he may be a free-lance artist, doing 
drawings and illustrations for a num- 
ber of publishers and advertisers. As 
a general rule, the artist who ts on a 
regular pay roll enjoys a steadier in- 
come. 

In a_ well-established firm, the 
artists start at a wage of from $25 
to $35 a week. If they show merit, 
they may expect to be making about 
$50 a week after a few years. Capable 
artists with a number of years’ ex- 
perience will earn from $60 to $100 
a week, 

Only a relatively few of the more 
talented artists, employed by the 
largest firms, make more than $5,000 
ayear. The earnings of the free-lance 
artist, of course, depend upon his ar- 
tistic skill and upon his ability to 
make good connections. 

With a knack for drawing and with 
proper instruction, a person can 


‘Tomorrow—Commercial Art 


develop the technical skill required of 
a commercial artist. But more than 
technical skill is demanded, because 
the artist must be able to express him- 
self in a vivid and striking manner; 
he must have a good imagination. If 
he hopes to make his drawings and 
illustrations meaningful and success- 
ful, he should be keenly alive to hu- 
man psychology and public tastes. 





COMMERCIAL ART 1S 
THE PROFESSION BEST 
SUITED FOR YOUR TALENTS. 
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DRAWING BY FIELDS 
BEFORE DECIDING on a career in com- 
mercial art, study the field thoroughly 
yourself, or get advice from a vocational 
counsellor 


Otherwise, he will be greatly limited 
in his opportunities. 

Another important qualification is 
initiative. A successful artist may 
have no more originality and talent 
than an artist who is struggling to 
get along. In all likelihood, his real 
advantage is that he keeps abreast of 
the latest developments in his profes- 
sion. He familiarizes himself with the 
best work of other commercial artists. 
He studies new techniques, new tools, 
and new materials. When he gets an 
assignment for an art job, he makes a 


thorough study of the product which 
he is to illustrate before he actually 
begins the drawing itself. His con- 
stant alertness puts him ahead of the 
artist who tends to wait.for inspira- 
tion to carry him through. 

If you have a talent for drawing, 
if the field of commercial art appeals 
to you, and if you are willing to work 
hard to improve your skill and develop 
your initiative, then you might look 
further into the possibilities of this 
field. There are art schools in nearly 
every large city. If you can afford to 
do so, attend one of the better schools. 
Their courses vary in length from 
eight months to three years. 

Students who are interested in this 
field should take any art courses which 
are available in high school, so as to 
determine the extent of their inter- 
est and talent. Further information 
on the field of commercial art may be 
secured from the “American Feder- 
ation of Arts Manual,” just published 
by the American Federation of Arts, 
Washington, D. C. It is available 
in many libraries. 





Pronunciations 


paraplegia—par’ ah plé’ ji ah 

Moscow—mos k6 

Herodotus—hé rod’ 6 tis 

Thueydides—thi sid’ i déz (th as in 
thin) 

Democritus—dé modk’ ri tis 

Horthy—hor’ té 

Ferene Nagy—fé’ rents nah’ gé (g as in 
get) 

Bela Kovaes—bé@’ lah kaw vatch 
(rhymes with watch) 

Andrei Gromyko—ahn dra’ gro mih’ ké 

Sviridov—svir’ i dawf 








Historical Backgrounds = = by David S. Muzzey 


UR modern culture owes a great 

debt to the people of ancient 
Greece. They made important con- 
tributions to our civilization through 
their architecture, sculpture, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and science. In some 
fields, their achievements have never 
been surpassed. 

One of the leading characteristics of 
the ancient Greeks was their love of 
beauty. Their artists produced some 
of the finest buildings and statuary 
in the world. The Parthenon at 
Athens, for example, is generally con- 
sidered to be one of the most beauti- 
ful buildings ever constructed. In 
designing public buildings in the 
United States, many architects have 
followed the models of ancient Greece. 

Among the numerous Athenian 
sculptors the most famous was Phid- 
ias, under whose direction the marble 
figures adorning the Parthenon were 
executed. His colossal statue of Zeus, 
the Greek god, was 60 feet in height, 
and was considered one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 

For some of our finest literature we 
are indebted to Greek authors. The 
fables written by a Greek slave named 
Aesop, for example, are still a source 
of enjoyment and benefit to young peo- 
ple everywhere. The J/liad and the 
Odyssey, two epic poems attributed to 
the blind poet Homer, are known 
throughout the civilized world. Two 
famous Greek historians were He- 
rodotus, often called the “father of 
history,” and Thucydides, who wrote 
of the wars between Athens and 
Sparta. 


Our English language has_ been 
greatly enriched by words drawn from 
Greek. The word “democracy,” for 
example, comes from two Greek words 
meaning “rule by the people.” Today 
we often use the word “Spartan” to 
describe a rugged, disciplined way of 
life similar to that found in ancient 
Sparta. We derive our word “laconic” 
from Laconia, a section of Greece 
where the people were noted for the 
brevity of their speech. 

Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle were 
three of the most famous Greek philos- 
ophers. Socrates’ method of teaching 
by asking questions is still known as 
the “Socratic method.” Plato’s fam- 
ous book on government, The Republic, 
is widely read today by students of 
political science. Aristotle, who was 
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GREEK MEN at ruins of the Acropolis 
in Athens 








Plato’s pupil, studied nearly every sub- 
ject known to man. His method was 
to gather all the facts he could find on 
any subject and then arrange them in 
a systematic order. 

Their interest in art, literature, and 
philosophy did not lead the Greeks to 
neglect science and mathematics. They 
made remarkable progress, although 
many of their theories have now been 
discarded. The work of Democritus, 
who was a contemporary of Socrates, 
is of interest to us today because he 
believed that all material things were 
made up of small moving particles 
which he called “atoms.” In view of 
the recent achievements of scientists 
in splitting the atom, it is interestng 
to note that in Greek the word atom 
meant “something too small to be cut.” 

The name of the Greek mathema- 
tician Euclid is familiar to all students 
of geometry. His theorems still form 
the basis of modern books on this sub- 
ject. Another Greek scientist, Hippoc- 
rates, was so successful as a physician 
that he is known as the “father of 
medicine.” His ideals of medical prac- 
tice were stated in the “Hippocratic 
Oath,” which is required of doctors. 

When they were conquered by the 
Romans in the second century before 
Christ, the Greeks lost their inde- 
pendence, and “the glory that was 
Greece” slowly declined. Many of the 
finest examples of Greek art and lit- 
erature were lost or destroyed. The 
plight of the Greek people today is a 
marked contrast to the culture which 
flowered in that land over 2,000 years 
ago. 
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1. What role did Hungary play jn the ia 
recent war? 

2. What has been her situation 
the conflict? 

3. Briefly describe the nature of the 
Big Power dispute over that country to. 
day. 

4. How large is Hungary, and what 
kind of resources does she have? 

5. Why were the majority of Hun 
rians so poor in the period between the 
two world wars? 

6. What steps have been taken by the 
new government toward economic re. 
form? 

7. Why may it be some time before the 
Hungarians can achieve a good standard 
of living? 
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Discussion 


1. Britain and the United States have 
asked for an investigation of the presen 
political situation in Hungary, and Rus. 
sia has vetoed the plan. What, if any. 
thing, do you think our government 
should do now? . 

2. If the Hungarian Communists, with 
the aid of Russia, should seize power jp 
Hungary, do you feel there is anythi 
we could or should do about it? Explain 
your position, 


Railroads 


1. What are several reasons for the 
present shortage of railway cars? 

2. Why have the profits of the rajj. 
roads declined since the war? 

3. What is the Interstate Commerc 
Commission? 

4. Is the competition between the rajl- 
roads and other forms of transportation 
keener for passenger traffic or for 
freight? 

5. In what ways can the railroads claim 
that their passenger service is superior 
to that of planes and busses? 

6. Name some improvements the rail. 
roads are planning. 


Discussion 


In your opinion, will the railroads con. 
tinue to play as important a role in Amer. 
ican transportation as they do now! 
Give your reasons. 


Miscellaneous 





1. If President Truman’s policy towar 
Greece and Turkey is carried through to 
its fullest extent, what will it involve? 

2. What amendment did the Philippine hi 
people recently add to their constitution! je 

3. Give some of the criticisms whith 
Latin American and Canadian students 
made of us after a recent visit to the 
United States. 


4. Is the United Nations making prog- 
ress toward establishing international 
control of atomic energy? 


5. What kind of a pact is Secretary of 
State Marshall suggesting at the meet 
ing of the Big Four Foreign Ministers 
in Moscow? 

6. Name three contributions that a 
cient Greece made to our modern life, 

7. Where is Gander Airport, and what 
is its importance? 





Outside Reading 


“The Railroads Have Some Plans 
for You,” by David Wittels, Saturday 
Evening Post, January 4, 1947. Fe 
ture conveniences planned by the raik 
roads. } 

“A Railroad Man Thinks Out Loud” 
by Roger Tornell, Harper’s, Februaty 
1947. Discusses defects in rail pa 
senger service. 








Answers to Vocabulary Test 


1. (d) pretended; 2. (a) forert® 
ners; 3. (d) lightness and frivo 
4. (b) hazy and indistinct; 5. 
small quantity; 6. (d) protests; a 
(c) earthquakes; 8. (c) silent 
reserved. 4 
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